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RELIEF UNBOUND. By Peprerett Mon- 
confi tacuz. New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 
obert 1930. $1.50. 

Natio THE FUNCTION OF REASON. By Atrrep Norra 
nergeny—§ WHITEHEAD. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
remploy-H Press, 1929. $1.50. 

OF PHILOSOPHY. By Wittiam Ernest 
a Ta. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929. 
Be NTURES IN BELIEF. Edited by Henry P. Van 


Dusen. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 
00, 


Belief Unbound is in content as well as in title reminis- 
tof the Promethean myth. Professor Montague, who 
. Bpecupies a chair in philosophy in Columbia University, 
“mere presents in less than one hundred pages his view of 
tligion and his concept of God. He defines religion as 
‘the acceptance neither of a primitive absurdity nor of a 
, *Mophisticated truism, but of a momentous possibility—the 

Mpossibility namely that what is highest in spirit is also 
"Mpeepest in nature, that the ideal and the real are at least 
fp some extent identified, not merely evanescently in our 
Hgpwn lives but enduringly in the universe itself.” And he 
pontinues, “If this possibility were an actuality, if there 
uly were at the heart of nature something akin to us, 
conserver and increaser of values, and if we could 
hot only know this and act upon it, but really feel it, life 


e of suigrould suddenly become radiant. For no longer should 
ble. re be alien accidents in an indifferent world, uncharacter- 
that masjgmst by-products of the blindly whirling atoms; and no 


mger would the things that matter most be at the mercy 
up! the things that matter least.” 
The author recognizes that even such a tempered ex- 
d been tt np on of religious hope is likely to suffer attack because 
‘hose Will the antireligious trend in the modern temper. There 
whos much in his dissertation that is critical of all authori- 
dishearte 7 an religion and particularly of Puritanism, but the 
In shot. of Jesus he characterizes in glowing words: “A 
dle imple Jewish teacher with a mystic sense of his mission 
to iplores all men to dedicate their lives without reserve to 
ideal of universal love and thereby gain eternal life, 
teacher further gives assurance that whoever wills to 
wave this infinite boon may gain it regardless of worldly 
e re strength, or learning—regardless even of past 
tkedness, His teaching puts the most high glory within 
teach of the most lowly. This is, it seems to me, 
most all that matters in the Christian ethics. To have 
Need and proclaimed the way of absolute beauty and 


at the same time to have shown that it is free to all, and 
then to have lived gently and ardently and died terribly 
as a supreme exemplification of his own teaching, is 
enough for a son of God born of woman.” 

Morality, Professor Montague conceives as ideally sanc- 
tionless and not dependent upon religion for its validity. 
The conscience is “the call of the potentially larger to the 
potentially smaller self,” but the possession of religious 
faith is of the utmost significafice to the individual. It is 
a supplement and sequel to morality. “Atheism leads not 
to badness but only to an incurable sadness and loneliness.” 

The author takes account of the problem of evil but sets 
against it the problem of good. The good in the world 
“is still far in excess of what could be expected in a pure- 
ly mechanistic system.” This process of reasoning leads 
to the concept of what the author calls a “Promethean 
God.” Prometheus in the myth he places in contrast to 
Job. Each suffered for his righteousness, but Job yielded 
to might while Prometheus endured torture and kept his 
spirit free, “proclaiming to gods and men alike the claim 
of the ideal to outrank the power of Heaven itself.” God, 
as Professor Montague conceives him, is “an infinite, all- 
inclusive cosmic life, whose will to good is single, pure, 
and finite, one force among many in that chaos of exis- 
tence which God finds within himself and which is the 
world he would perfect.” 

Professor Whitehead of Harvard University, whose 
discussions of religious and philosophic questions have 
been an inspiration to many, puts into an essay even 
briefer than Professor Montague’s a critique of mecha- 
nistic science and a defense of idealistic philosophy. He 
exalts reason in its speculative or philosophic aspect as 
compared with its practical aspect. History, he points 
out, is characterized by two contrary processes, the degra- 
dation of energy and perpetual renewal. Reason he de- 
fines as the self discipline of the originative element. 
“Apart from the operations of reason, this element is 
anarchic.” With this goes another definitive statement: 
“The function of reason is to promote the art of life.” 

Professor Whitehead challenges the biologists in brand- 
ing as a fallacy the belief “that fitness for survival is 
identical with the best exemplification of the art of life.” 
Life, he says, is “comparatively deficient in survival value. 
The art of persistence is to be dead.” 

The two aspects of reason—personified in Plato and 
Ulysses—must be kept clearly separate. Speculative rea- 
son is concerned with securing complete understanding, 
and practical reason with finding methods of immediate 
action. Science is supreme in the latter but untrustworthy 
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in the former. “Ulysses has no use for Plato, and the 
bones of his companions are strewn on many a reef and 
many an isle.” The author recognizes a threefold urge— 
to live, to live well, and to live better. Since reason is 
concerned with the originative aspect of history, it follows 
that it is “the organ of emphasis upon novelty. It pro- 
vides the judgment by which realization in idea obtains 
the emphasis by which it passes into realization in purpose, 
and thence its realization in fact.” In other terms the 
author describes this originative element as “anarchic ap- 
petition.” Without it nature must descend toward nothing- 
ness. But this element without the discipline of reason 
would also lead to destruction. Reason is the “disciplined 
counter agency which saves the world.” 

Reason in this critical aspect has been, Professor White- 
head says, a significant factor in the development of tech- 
nology and art only in the last 150 years. During this 
time the speculative and the practical reason have made 
contact. We should therefore be “on the threshold of an 
advance in all the values of human life.” But there is a 
widespread tendency on the part of the scientist to ob- 
struct progress by denying the rights of speculative reason 
and to operate only within the limits of tradition and 
dogma. This is as truly obscurantism as if it were mani- 
fested by reactionary theologians. “A few generations 
ago the clergy, or to speak more accurately, large sections 
of the clergy, were the standing examples of obscurantism. 
Today their place has been taken by scientists— 

By merit raised to that bad eminence, 
The obscurantists of any generation are in the main con- 
stituted by the greater part of the practitioners of the 
dominant methodology. Today scientific methods are 
dominant, and scientists are the obscurantists.” 

There is much in Professor Whitehead’s closely reasoned 
argument that cannot be reproduced here. As in the case 
of Professor Montague’s, it all issues in a spiritual out- 
look upon life. There is in nature “some tendency upward, 
in a contrary direction to the aspect of physical decay. In 
our experience we find appetition, effecting a final causa- 
tion toward ideal ends which lie outside the mere physical 
tendency. In the burning desert there is appetition toward 
water, whereas the physical tendency is toward increased 
dryness of the animal body. The appetition toward 
esthetic satisfaction by some enjoyment of beauty is equal- 
ly outside the mere physical order.” 

Reason, which the author spells throughout with a capi- 
tal R, is an informing spiritual element giving meaning to 
life and creating the possibility of progress. 

Types of Philosophy is primarily a text book and as 
such it admits of only a limited review. Into it have gone 
much knowledge and wisdom and the ripe experience of a 
teacher. The book is valuable as an interpretation of the 
major developments in the history of philosophy but is 
more than an historic outline since the author introduces 
an evaluational element in all his sketches and presents 
quite frankly his confessio fidet. 

Philosophy, says Professor Hocking, “does not neces- 
sarily insist that every belief must be established by reason. 
It does not assert that we have no right to believe what 
-we cannot prove. What it does is to inquire what the 
grounds are on which beliefs are held and what grounds 
are good grounds. It may find a normal place for preju- 
dice, distinguishing justifiable from unjustifiable prejudice. 
It may, in some cases, sanction authority as a ground for 
belief, aiding us to discriminate between a good authority 
and a bad one. It may advise us, in other cases, to rely on 
intuition, offering some way of telling a true intuition 
from a false one. A large part of its business is to in- 


quire what reason can do, and what it cannot do, in¢ 
way of supporting belief.” 

Professor Hocking’s own position is defined by @ 
term “mystical-realism.” He places ultimate reliance yy 
intuitional processes. That the world is a “self” he 
gards as a “point of certainty” in philosophy. Phil 
he says, “aims at certainty, and can be content with noth. 
ing less.” This puts Professor Hocking in marked ep 
trast with Professor Dewey. “The true experiment) 
spirit is that of the mystic, who regards every fixed habit 
as tentative, and every conceptual standard as provisional, 
not because there is nothing absolute, but because there iy 
and because—since there is this absolute standard—eyen 
conceptualized mental property must recurrently 
brought to court to bear comparison with it.” 

An even dozen writers have collaborated in the volum, 
Ventures in Belief.- The symposium seems to be Coming 
into vogue in the world of books. The introduction, o 
“Christian Faith in the Modern World,” is by Reinhol 
Niebuhr, who defines Christian fundamentals in tery 
of two affirmations, that love is ultimate in human teh 
tionships, and that the worth of personality is written is 
the character of reality itself. 

Bishop McConnell affirms his theistic faith in tndog 
matic terms, averring that “the problem as to how bad gi 
into a good world is not as hard as the problem as to hoy 
good got into a bad world.” He is willing to test hi 
faith by human reason on the negative side, that is, 
surrender his beliefs if “proved to be out of line wit 
human reason.” He believes, however, that such refut 
tion is impossible. 

Professor Henry Nelson Wieman of Chicago Divinity 
School discusses his belief about the world. The scieno 
he finds, neither singly nor collectively answer the qué 
tions to which religion gives rise. His argument i 
reminiscent of Whitehead’s, outlined above, to which h 
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refers. Humanism is mistaken because humanity “is aim Bu 
great nor honorable unless it has some great and hone the 
able cause to serve.” atic 
The editor, Henry Pitt Van Dusen of Union The civ 
logical Seminary, writes the concluding chapter on “TM typ 
Resources of Religion,” setting forth “the way of hom Chi 
inquiry,” “the way of worship,” “the way of comm pac 
ment,” and “the way of trust.” fro 
Space is lacking for characterization of all the oth tod. 
contributions, which cover beliefs about man, society, i . . 
church, prayer, the cross, and immortality. Nar 
FE). Cou 
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THE PROTESTANT ETHIC AND THE SPIRUB tion 
OF CAPITALISM. By Max Weser. Translated cont 
Talcott Parsons. New York, Charles Scribner's Som is p 
1930. $3.00. 
The relation between the Protestant Reformation ay ther 
the rise of capitalism is a familiar theme —especil 
among Catholics. Students of the subject are all fom@™ tion 
back upon Max Weber as a major source of informaliqgl 192! 
and scholarly analysis. The present volume is an esi in C 
recently translated from the German by Talcott Parsillgl fied 
with a foreword by R. H. Tawney. Although acl and 
panied by a body of notes as extensive as the text, OM chan 
essay itself is fairly brief and is a readable translation but 
the author’s thesis, which has become very influential. # caus 
In a word that thesis is that the “spirit of capi also ater 
springs from a religious conviction, produced by Wes 
ism, that one’s share of wordly activity reprtst plish 
a divine “calling” and that intense activity in that calla | M 
is a mark of approval in the sight of God. Thus Ti 


born the “worldly asceticism” of the industrial order. 
Weber found the ascetic literature of Protestantism 
saturated with the idea that faithful labor, even at low 
| Wages, on the part of those whom life offers no other 
opportunities, is highly pleasing to God. In this respect 
Protestant asceticism added in itself nothing new. But. it 
not only deepened this idea most powerfully, it also cre- 
ated the force which was alone decisive for its effective- 
ness: the psychological sanction of it through the concep- 
tion of this labor as a calling, as the best, often in the last 
analysis the only means of attaining certainty of grace. 
And on the other hand it legalized the exploitation of this 
specific willingness to work, in that it also interpreted the 
employer’s business activity as a calling.” 

The Calvinist position is to be sharply distinguished 
from the idea of “salvation by works,” which was as 
foreign to Calvinism as to Lutheranism or Methodism: 
the idea was that mighty works were not a ground of 
merit but a mark of election. 

The author supports his thesis in impressive fashion 
and his essay is an important addition, for English 
readers, to the literature of the subject. If a caveat is 
needed it is supplied in the last lines of Mr. Tawney’s 


-undogfl foreword: “It is instructive to trace, with Weber, the 
bad gif influence of religious ideas on economic development. It 
; to how is not less important to grasp the effect of the economic 
test his ements accepted by an age on the opinion which it 
at is, ti holds of the province of religion.” F. E. J. 


CHINA: THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILIZATION. 
By NATHANIEL PEFFER. New York, John Day Com- 
pany, 1930. $3.50. 


TORTURED CHINA. By Hatterr Asenp. New 
he quam. York, Ives Washburn, 1930. $3.00. 
iment { Both Mr. Peffer and Mr. Abend are journalists, who 
which ill are aware of, and troubled by, the present chaos in China. 
y “is aif] But there is very little similarity in their attitudes toward 
d hon the problems involved. Mr. Peffer sees the present situ- 
ation in China as the result of the impact of Western 
on The@§ civilization on that of China. He sketches briefly the 
on ‘ type of government and social system which existed in 
of hon China until they were gradually undermined by the im- 
commits pact of Western civilization and the history of China 
from the eighteenth century to the present. In China 
the otf today “there is neither a civilization nor a society, but 
ciety, . aturmoil.” It is not merely the failure of the 
Nanking government to control the entire country. “A 
F. £.J. @ country governed by tradition in the very details of every- 
day living, it is now traditionless or, worse, with tradi- 
SPIRWE tions that are without living force.” Family 
nslated i control which has been “the principle of order in China” 
et’s SMM is passing. The guilds have lost their power to regulate 
economic life. Education is “in name only.” What, 
ation then, will follow this condition? 
especilif §= Mr. Peffer sees but little hope for immediate unifica- 
all fora tion of the government, desirable as that would be. Since 
formali 1925 the great powers have lost nearly all they had gained 
; an ess in China since 1842. Extraterritoriality has been “nulli- 
t Pars in practice” outside the settlements and concessions, 
gh aco and even there the status of the Chinese has been radically 


Foreign trade with China will still continue 
but “foreign business in China is doomed” be- 
cause the Chinese will carry it on for themselves. Any 
attempt at intervention in China would be useless and 
stern capitals realize that nothing could be accom- 

in that way. 
Mr. Abend has been a correspondent for the New York 
tmes in China for several years. Late in 1929 the Chi- 
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nese government requested both the Times and the State 
Department to remove him but in both cases the request 
was refused. He, too, sees the chaos in China and the 
suffering of the Chinese people because of the long- 
continued civil war and the disorganization of society but 
he seems to have much less real comprehension of the 
underlying causes of the conditions he deplores than does ~ 
Mr. Peffer. Mr. Abend’s greatest fear is that China will 
become communist as a last desperate resort against un- 
bearable conditions. If this should happen “the effect 
upon the rest of Asia will be profound and perilous.” 
Therefore he believes that there should be an interna- 
tional intervention by the powers who signed the Wash- 
ington Conference agreements in 1922 (Great Britain, 
France, Japan and the United States) or by the signa- 
tories of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty. 

Mr. Peffer’s caustic comment that such an intervention 
would be “attempting to play traffic policeman to an earth- 
quake” seems far nearer the truth than Mr. Abend’s 
assumption that the Chinese people would welcome it— 
to say nothing of the complications involved in the rela- 
tions of the intervening powers. Mr. Abend seems fre- 
quently to have forgotten important facts in connection 
with his discussion. As an argument against giving up 
extraterritoriality he says that the Chinese are really not 
more friendly to the countries without extraterritorial 
privileges, for only about 10 per cent of the shipping 
entering Chinese ports and about two per cent of the 
Chinese coastal and river shipping is under the flags of 
countries without extraterritorial privileges. But he 
omits to add that Germany is the only country of that 
group with a merchant marine of any importance. 


I. M. C. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. By Epovarp 
Herriot. New York City, Viking Press, 1930. $3.50. 


Edouard Herriot, former Prime Minister of France, 
here supports the Briand plan for a pan-European feder- 
ation. (See INFoRMATION SERvicE for October 11 for a 
further discussion of the Briand plan.) M. Herriot 
gives most attention to the economic gains to be derived 
from such a federation. It will not be directed against 
the United States; it is simply “a question of enabling 
Europe to play her part in a modern world.” The idea, 
in one form or another, has been for centuries a familiar 
proposal and is “no more than a continuation of the his- 
toric development” which the continent has been gradually 
undergoing. Much has already been accomplished by the 
cartels and by such organizations as the Postal Union, 
the development of intellectual cooperation, etc. 

Obviously one of the greatest difficulties in developing 
the federation is the thorny question of sovereignty. Even 
M. Herriot’s keen analysis stumbles over this problem, 
for on page 257 he says, “The institution of the desired 
federal bond would in no way affect any of the sovereign 
rights of the states” while on page 277 he says. “Certainly 
European federation could not promise to leave each state 
its absolute sovereignty.” 

This careful study of the question should be valuable 
during the forthcoming discussions. One may perhaps 
wonder if any volume on this subject by a Frenchman can 
be of great use in the countries outside French influ- 
ence. M. Herriot is, for instance, convinced that in the 
new federation France will have the same role to play in 
finance that “the State of New York has played in the 
establishment of the American market.” But M. Herriot 
disclaims all interest in French hegemony. He concludes, 
“The efforts of the French Republic spring from her re- 
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spect for the principles of the Revolution and the doc- 
trines of democracy, and from her hope that Europe will 
at last accept a regime of free activity under the reign 
of equality and peace.” LMC. 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
1930. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930. $5.00. 
Each of the annual volumes of this series prepared un- 

der the direction of Charles P. Howland of the Council 

on Foreign Relations is divided into two parts, one on 
current events and one presenting a brief account of the 
background necessary for understanding certain foreign 
relations of the United States. The subject thus treated 
in the 1930 volume is “the territory called China.” 

Nearly half the book is devoted to an outline of the more 

important factors in Chinese history in relation to the 

outside world. Other chapters discuss briefly the Philip- 
pines and the other Pacific islands in their international 
relations, and migration in the Pacific area. 

The second section discusses current problems in inter- 
national relations: the limitation of armament, the first 
test of the Pact of Paris, the Young Plan, war debts and 
alien enemy property. 

Like the other volumes in the series, the 1930 Survey 
is a valuable source of information both on current ques- 
tions and on the subject which it treats more extensively. 


I. M. C. 


JEWISH EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA. Edited by 
Bruno Lasker. New York, The Inquiry, 1930. $2.00. 
Earlier products of The Inquiry—Race Attitudes in 

Children, And Who Is My Neighbor, and other writings— 

have provided the numerically dominant racial group in 

America with material for cogitation in connection with 

their responsibility for injustice in social relationships. 

The Inquiry now addresses itself to a minority group. 

Jews have had some exceedingly bitter experiences in 

America. When they have been seeking jobs they have 


found that many newspaper advertisements virtually say 


“No Jews need apply.” Furthermore, Fishbeins and 
Lublinskys do not “look good” to some agents on real 
estate leases. In the whole range of cultural conflict 
Jews have experienced every category of treatment ac- 
corded minorities except that of color discrimination. 

At the same time, as Mr. Lasker and his contributors 
recognize, conflict between Jews and non-Jews is a two- 
sided proposition. As Rabbi Simon puts it, “What we 
Jewish people ought well to cultivate is the art of self 
criticism, an art whose enshrinement in the cathedrals 
and churches of Christ would be equally desirable. . 
The individual Jew must make himself lovable. . . .” 

Following an introduction which brings the problem 
home to the reader, questions are raised in a discussion 
outline that makes of every reader an inquirer. More 
than one hundred pages of interesting resource material 
are furnished, drawn from the writings of a score of 
Jews and a few non-Jews. Attitude tests and a reading 
list complete the volume. 

The book serves as a good short course in social rela- 
tions. Consider, as a sample, sentences from Julius 
Drachsler’s contribution: “Racial, nationalistic, religious, 
and all other varieties of prejudice are fundamentally 
socially conditioned reactions. There*are no instinctive 
prejudices. All are socially created. The only ‘instinc- 
tive’ element, if you use ‘instinctive’ to mean unlearned, 


is this capacity to develop either in one direction or in the @ 
other. By social conditioning, I mean that the 
social environment into which a child is born is rep] : 
with admonitions, positive and negative, which tend ac 8) 
cumulatively to fix attitudes. Think, for example, of the 
network of influences with reference to the Negro with 
which the white child in Georgia is born. Think of the 
complex of influences that relentlessly, steadily bear down 
on the Polish child with reference to his Jewish neighbors; 
influences on Protestant, on Catholic, with reference tp 
the other group. Thus we begin to get an idea of this 
conditioning process that has its source in environment” 
Now, when one looks at prejudice as a part of the cultural 
heritage into which every one of us is born, a process | 
which each infant is foreordained to experience, as in § [= 
evitably set by our group folkways and mores, one begins 
to realize how deep are the roots of cultural conflict. ] 
The objectivity of treatment is evidenced by the inclu. 
sion of a variety of attitudes toward the question of cul- R 
tural traits. There is more probing to be done in reason § and 
ing out behavior patterns; more reflective contemplation § 0t 
needed of the perplexities involved in intercultural, and @ mor 
intra-cultural, groupings. Mr. Lasker and his associates @ my 
are exploring a field of human relationships which needs A 
more attention from the social scientists. ERC fy Dal 


SEVENTY BIRTH CONTROL CLINICS. By Cano- 
LINE HapLEy Rosinson. Baltimore, Md., Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1930. $4.00. 

Mrs. Robinson has studied the work of birth control § hos 
clinics all over the world wherever adequate data could § 529 
be secured. Those discussed in this volume are locatedg ya}, 
in New York City and other parts of the United States ‘ro, 
Germany, Austria, Russia and Great Britain. The first *7)j 
part of the volume deals with the work of these clinics any 
in regard to organization, case procedure, the data ob- peri 
tained, the practice in regard to financial questions, et Hf mac 
The remainder of the volume takes up the social implica @ gy, 
tions of birth control: laws, customs and opinions in dif 
ferent parts of the world, the effect of birth control 
the size and quality of population and the benefits that HF ing 
may be expected from its further extension. Mrs. Robit J tive 
son believes that birth control “is essentially a powerfll Hi ajy 
aid to mental and physical hygiene,” that the need for @ p,, 
charity will be reduced and that it should help to malt & ,, , 
“all children healthy and beloved.” The benefits which & j, ; 
might result from lessening the pressure of population & ,, ,, 
are still problematical. LMG 


BOOKS. By R. L. Durrus. Boston, Houghton Miffi 

Company, 1930. $2.00. 

Mr. Duffus discusses the various aspects of the book 
trade. He estimates that the average American buys (w? 
books a year, borrows two from the public libraries 
secures perhaps three more from other sources. Alth 
the book-reading public is growing slowly, neither author, of t 
publisher nor bookseller is making much money. ™ 


Duffus surveys the various methods of getting books to 
the readers: general bookstores, mail-order houses, 


clubs, public libraries, etc. He believes that if a Com 
munity can support a library by taxation, it can also sup 
port a bookstore. But the machinery “for getting 

to readers, and for making readers who will d a 
books, is still ineffectual.” I. M. © 
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